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has further interest in not being one of the renditions of mother 
and child which the artist has so associated with her name. 

Additional information has been lately received which throws 
light on the approximate date when these pictures were painted. 
La sortie du bain was purchased from the artist by Durand- 
Ruel on October 16, 1901, and the later painting, by the same 
firm, on December 9, 1910. According to their usual custom 
Durand-Ruel purchased the canvases from Miss Cassatt im- 
mediately upon completion, so that the years 1901 and 1910 
are undoubtedly their dates of production. w. m. m. 

YOUR MUSEUM CALLS FOR HELP 

The Cleveland Museum of Art was opened with a private view 
for members on June sixth, 1916, the public being admitted the 
following day. For the first six years the total attendance, as 
shown by the recording turnstiles, was 1,796,460. To this 
number might be added 196,197 who have attended evening 
receptions, lectures, etcetera, when the Museum was not open 
to the public and the turnstiles were not recording. 

In its six years of active existence The Cleveland Museum of 
Art has made a very real place for itself in the community. It 
has served many thousands of Clevelanders in a new way and 
has helped them to develop their sense of aesthetic values and 
of the necessity of beauty as an important element in daily life. 

It has done important work in preparing children to be 
better citizens with a keener sense of real values in life, while 
supplying to them and their elders at the same time a place of 
reasonable and helpful recreation. It has given lectures for 
those wishing to learn more about the facts related to art. It 
has brought music constructively to many and has aided other 
organizations in bringing a love and understanding of this great 
art to many who, for financial reasons, have not heretofore had 
an opportunity to develop an intelligent musical appreciation. 
Almost all of these events are offered freely to those who wish 
to take advantage of them, although in a few instances special 
events have been given to members, and seats are usually re- 
served for members at lectures and other regular Museum enter- 
tainments, until five minutes before the lecture hour. 

The extent of the work done to bring a love and understand- 
ing of beauty in its various forms to the people of Cleveland is 
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indicated by the following statistics showing some of the oppor- 
tunities offered during 1921: 

331,500 visitors were registered at the turnstiles. 
27,100 persons attended 88 lectures during the year; this in- 
cluded large groups of students for whom special courses 
are given. 
3,277 Sunday afternoon visitors listened to 20 popular talks. 
1,520 members of clubs came to the Museum for special talks. 
1,780 delegates and guests attending 19 conventions came to 

the Museum by special invitation. 
3,780 persons attended lectures given outside the Museum by 

members of the Staff. 
15,286 children attended 39 entertainments. 
23,954 children from 850 public school classes came to the 
Museum for special instruction. 
1,769 adults received instruction in 81 classes. 
Thirty-one important special exhibitions were held in the gal- 
leries; also others in the Children's Museum and the Library; 
and numerous re-arrangements of the Museum's own collec- 
tions were made. 
The time has come when the Museum must urgently appeal 
to the public for more adequate support, if it is to continue its 
activities and meet reasonable demands for additional service. 
The probable income for 1922 is many thousands of dollars 
short of the budget approved by the Trustees for operation for 
the current year. Every effort is being made to cut down ex- 
penses without curtailing service; but there will still be a con- 
siderable deficit at the end of the year unless the public responds 
liberally to the appeal of the Museum for help. The Museum 
has been making a constant effort to secure additional member- 
ship support, but the response has been inadequate. This ap- 
peal is being made not on the basis of privileges offered, but on 
the basis of opportunity to serve and to help maintain properly 
this important institution, which means so much to the present 
and future welfare of Cleveland. The goal set is ten thousand 
members, which is not an unreasonable number, considering the 
public spirit of Cleveland, and in comparison with the present 
membership of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
and The Art Institute of Chicago. We ask every present mem- 
ber, and every reader of the Bulletin, to aid us in this important 
undertaking. This can be done by speaking to friends about 
membership and by sending to the Museum the names and 
addresses of those who you believe might be interested to aid in 
supporting the Museum by becoming members. 
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The Museum has a very inadequate unrestricted endowment, 
whose income is available for expenses: only the Harkness En- 
dowment of $100,000 and the Membership Endowment Fund 
of about $160,000, giving a combined income of about $15,000. 
The income from all other endowments is restricted to the pur- 
chase of works of art to be added to the collections. The urgent 
need is a sufficient endowment fund to enable the Trustees to 
meet the present operating expenses and the reasonable increase 
which will undoubtedly be required next year. An unrestricted 
endowment of $600,000 would probably meet the immediate 
need as outlined, although ultimately a much larger sum will be 
required. It is hoped before long to have an unrestricted en- 
dowment of at least two million dollars, the income to be avail- 
able for expenses or if not needed for that purpose in any year, 
to be used for the purchase of objects of art for the Museum 
collections. 

This need for a prompt increase of income is urgent and it is 
hoped that everyone interested in the welfare of the Museum 
will seriously consider the value of the Museum to the com- 
munity and determine what he or she can do to help solve the 
serious problem before the Trustees at the present moment. 

f. a. w. 

NOTES 

The Garden Club of America which met in Cleveland in June 
for its annual meeting, held one session at the Museum on the 
evening of the thirteenth. Special decorations of palms and pot- 
ted plants were arranged through the courtesy of the Cleveland 
Horticultural Society, and the entire building was thrown open 
for the benefit of the guests. An organ recital was given by 
James H. Rogers after which Henry Turner Bailey delivered a 
lecture on "Trees," illustrating his subject by means of lantern 
slides and crayon sketches. 

Proof of the favorable reputation possessed by our Museum 
is found in the frequent invitations received by members of the 
staff to speak on its methods before educational gatherings. 
Rossiter Howard spent five days in June at Emporia, Kan- 
sas, talking to the teacher students at the summer session of the 
State Normal School. He gave five lectures to the school at 
large, spoke before the Rotary Club and the school faculty, and 
addressed ten smaller gatherings of teachers, bringing before 
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